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UR editorial of last month asking 
subscribers who would be interested 
in the reopening of our Summer 
School in the old Robineau Pottery 
to notify us, so that we would know 
\ |i what kind of support we could 
Wann OQ \ 7 sia depend on, has brought so few 
N | answers that it is impossible for us 
| to make a decision on the subject 
for the present. The teachers also, 
as is natural and right, ask us what guarantee we would give 
them that their trip here would not be profitless and of course 
we cannot give any guarantee unless we are assured in ad- 
vance of a substantial support. Let us hope that the war 
will soon be over and that we can again plan and do things as 
we did when conditions were normal. That there will be an 
art revival after the war there is no doubt. Let us prepare 
for it by keeping the fires alive as much and as well as we 
can during the difficult times of the present, and for our part 
we are ready to open our building of the old pottery to a 
summer school as soon as we see a demand for it. 


x 6OKK 

The treatment for last month’s supplement, plate by 
May B. Hoelscher, was by mistake left out of tne February 
issue. It will be found in this number. . 

x 6 

Lack of space prevents us from giving in this issue an 
interesting lot of photographs of the last exhibition of the 
Chicago Society. We reserve them for April number. 

x 6 Om 

The term Applied Art has so long borne the good natured 
but rather snobbish attitude of the pictorial art class that 
every once in a while we have to pull ourselves together and 
remember the larger significance of the term. Instead of 
the narrow concept of applying decoration to an object we 
should remember that art applied is art made practical—a part 
of our lives. Art is the result of the power to perceive and 
express the truths of nature. Art expressions may be of an 
emotional, an intellectual or spiritual nature. 

The function of art is to transform the daily routine of 
living from the material—the laborious—to the plane of pure 
enjoyment. It should reveal to us the purpose back of all 
activity. 

The arts which contribute most to this realization ‘must 
be those which may be most closely woven into the lives of a 
people. Applied art in its broader sense then includes all of 
the industrial—the useful arts. 

Under this classification we have the important branch 
mural painting or mural decoration. Mural painting, while 
pictorial in essence, is decorative in treatment and subject to 
the laws and limitations of decorative art. It is art applied 
to a specific purpose and limited to a given shape and space. 
It is symbolic in concept—it preaches while it delights and 
charms the senses. It combines the aesthetic (the imaginative) 
and the practical; aristocracy and democracy; it is essentially 
the art of service, it is art applied. 

Reinforced by this big brother the lesser decorative arts 
take on an added dignity and importance. 


nee 


Without enumerating all of the useful arts, we can in our 
minds run over the many ways in which art, applied to the 
ordinary things of life, contributes to our pleasure and educa- 
tion and lifts us consciously or sub-consciously above the purely 
physical aspects of labor. If the art of living is the consum- 
mation of the application to our daily lives of the principles 
underlying all art and (what artist can doubt this) surely the 
arts which enter most intimately into this process of evolution 
are the ones by which we expand mentally and spiritually and 
which transform our physical acts into purposeful processes. 

So let us not be unduly alarmed because the demand for 
art craftwork is temporarily suspended. The world cannot 
evolve without the stimulus of the beautiful. The desire to 
beautify is the creative instinct; the appreciation for the beau- 
tiful is the sign of sanity and progress. There is a force at 
work now which is trying to preserve to the world the ideals 
which this generation as a whole has attained. This force 
is the concrete expression of ideals for which art in all its forms 
is responsible. (For is not art in its highest and fullest sense 
synonymous with religion?) When this victory is won and 
sanity and good will restored—evolution will resume its normal 
processes and the demand for the beautiful combined with 
the useful will reappear. The very necessity for the preserva- 
tion of the ideals we had gained, has resulted in a spiritual 
growth in those actively contending, which we as yet hardly 
comprehend. ‘This spiritual exaltation infused into the next 
generation must result in larger appreciation anda greater 
desire for artistic surroundings. We are only a few degrees 
less shocked at the wanton destruction of the art expressions 
of the past centuries, than at the terrible sacrifice of life. This 
is because these things destroyed are more to us than the 
physical structure. They represent the creative impulse of 
the generation past. They are concrete evidences of spiritual 
forces which impelled those workmen to put their ideals into 
form. 

To come back to our own craft—it has been said recently 
that keramic art is a thing of the past and has no future. A 
thing of the past it surely is—for it stands as the most complete 
and conclusive evidence we have of past civilization. Through 
it we retrace our steps from the present back to races so re- 
mote that it constitutes the only records extant. 

As an art of the future, so long as the creative impulse 
persists in human nature, we will embellish those most useful 
and intimate objects of daily life, and with the added inspira- 
tion and knowledge gained through close association with the 
other arts of the period, we will some day cease running to and 
fro and settle down to the business of expressing our own 
impulses and ideals in a way which will establish evidence of 
this period for the Museums of the future. 

No other branch of decorative art has ever gained such a 
grip on the people of this generation as keramic art. It may 
not for a long period regain the immense popularity it hasenjoyed 
in the past, but it is for us to say whether or not it shall die out 
for want of sincere devotees. 

Human nature is easily swayed and we are still much like 
sheep to follow a leader blindly, but we do not have to do this, 
it is “up to us.” There are some, who, having exhausted the 
commercial possibilities of some one phase of an art will aban- 
don it for something more profitable: anyone is free to do so, 
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but the sincerity of an artist who deserts her chosen branch of 
art when it most needs her loyalty, must be questioned. 

We may have to adjust ourselves temporarily to the business 
of meeting the problem of living, but we need not dub our craft 
a sinking ship and desert it like rats. We must stick to the 
pumps and keep it afloat. If it becomes a derelict it will be our 
fault and our shame and debt to posterity. 

— Henrietta Barclay Paist, Assistant Editor 
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A TRIBUTE TO MABEL C. DIBBLE 
| Eva E. Adams 


Miss Dibble was a woman of rare Christian character, 
living an exemplary, honorable and unselfish life, bestowing 
loving thoughts, sending messages to friends when weary 
hands would have simply turned aside from an effort. Her 
devotion to her aged mother was most touching and beautiful. 

As a ceramic artist Miss Dibble stood well to the front of 
her profession. I remember well our first meeting—and later 
the eager, cheerful face of the dear little woman, as we sat 
in Miss Louise Anderson’s studio, in the Auditorium Tower, 
conferring with a half dozen women about placing an Atlan 
Exhibit in the Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair of 1893. 
At that time Miss Dibble was Secretary of the club, which 
office she held for seven years, and as I had the honor of being 
President for several years, I was intimately associated 





CUP AND SAUCER—ADELINE MORE 





with her. It was then that I learned to admire her sterling 
qualities, exacting in all details, never wearying, and ever 
forgetful of self in forwarding the success of the Club. With 
untiring energy and wonderful patience, she packed, listed and 
eared for éach exhibitor’s piece. Later she became a member 
of the Arts and Crafts Society in Boston and was the first 
woman in the West to receive the degree of Master of Arts. 
In 1909 she was invited to become a member of the Royal 
Society of Arts, London, England. 

Many of her articles and beautiful designs have ap- 
peared from time to time in Keramic Siudio. Students 
from distant parts of the country have come to her for 
advice and instruction. The testimonials which have come 
to me during the past few weeks fill volumes, all emphasizing 
the value of such a friendship. A warm friend and co-worker 
writes, ‘““I have lost a most precious friend, few we find these 
days, so just, so truthful, and honest; a wonderful example 
of self control and patience.”’ I love to think that those who 
have passed on to where there is nosorrow, nor sighing, know 
and realize we love them and miss them. November 9, 1917, 
Miss Dibble was laid to rest in Forest Home Cemetery, in her 
old home town, Milwaukee. Dr. Edgar P. Hill, of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary had charge of the funeral service, 
held in Chicago. He particularly described the heroic charac- 
ter of our friend when he said, ‘‘All soldiers are not in the 
trenches.” Yes, she fought bravely the daily battle, fought 
a good fight to the end, and then quietly fell asleep. 





(Treatment page 175) 
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PSA JARDINIERE 
Kathryn E. Cherry 
OR outline and all dark tones use Black. Oil all light 
bands, stems and buds and dust with Water Lily Green. 
Oil tips of buds and all the light centers of flowers and dust 
with Coffee Brown and a very small touch of Yellow Red. Oil 
petals of flowers and dust with Yellow for Dusting or they may 
be painted with Yellow Lustre. Paint remainder of design 
with Gold. 
Second Fire—Tint all of the background with a thin wash 
of Yellow Brown and a little Yellow Green and retouch Gold. 


ENAMEL TREATMENT FOR BELLEEK OR SATSUMA 


Outline with Black paint and paint all remaining black 
spaces with Black Enamel. Centers of flowers and tips of buds 
are Cafe au Lait. Petals are Citron Yellow. Stems, buds and 
light bands are 5 parts Grey Green and 1 part Blue Green. 
Leaves and remaining bands are Gold. 
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Figure 4 


Designed by Albert W. Heckman. Executed by Miss A. Ruth Heckman. 


THE MAKING OF A DESIGN FOR FILET CROCHET LACE 


VERY china decorator as well as the ordinary layman 
realizes the value of appropriate settings for her table 
service. Beautiful china calls for beautiful linen, whether it 
be in one’s home or in an exhibition of one’s wares. It is 
difficult however, to procure linens in keeping with the work of 
a modern china decorator. The stores to be sure are full of 
excellent things but where will you find ready-made just what 
you want? Either the designs are too elaborate with prices 
unreasonably high or they are of inferior quality with little or 
no individuality, such as are turned out by the hundreds. 

Recent experiments with the use of color in table linens 
have in many instances proven to be very satisfying and suc- 
cessful. Yet they are never quite so practical as all white 
table coverings. Among the things that are all white there is 
nothing that lends itself so easily to artistic results as filet 
crochet. And furthermore, it is a thing that practically every- 
one who has ever attempted it can do. A little thoughtfulness 
in planning a design and careful workmanship in working it 
out can bring about wonderful results. 

In planning your design take a piece of squared paper and 
sketch on it one of the motifs from page 148 of the January 
issue of the Keramic Studio, or use a motif of your own. Then 
see how this can be worked out in little squares like Fig. 1 and 
Fig. 2. At first it may not seem easy but after one has made a 
few trials one will undoubtedly arrive at something similar to 
these, which are adaptations of motifs of the Mountain Ash ber- 
ries you will find on the page mentioned. 

In making a design to be applied to a lunch cloth, a buffet 
cover, a napkin, or what not, first plan the shape of the lace. 
Then make the motif fit that shape. In arranging the motif 
keep it as simple as possible and avoid fancy curves in the de- 
sign. A few straight lines and simple shapes in the abstract 
are much more to be desired and effective than any attempt at 
a realistic portrayal of a rose or a bunch of grapes with confused 
interlaced lines such as one sees so commonly. | 

Even though one may not have the time to crochet the 
design herself it is well worth_the time and effort it takes to 
make a few designs. These could be used by an assistant, if 
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Figure 3 
Designed by Albert W. Heckman. Executed by A. Ruth Heckman. 


necessary, in working out the designs or they could be submitted 
to the editor of a needlecraft magazine. In the latter instance 
it is advisable to send photographs of the finished articles with 
the working drawings. There is so much work done which is 
mediocre in design that one feels, that if she had something 
worth while to offer a publisher, she ought to have no trouble 
in disposing of it. One should not think because so much 
mediocre crocheting is done that there is no art to be had in 








Figure 6 
Reproduced through courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 
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Figure 2 


Figure | ay 
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this craft. It affords an especially fine medium for working out 
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Fine art isa matter of fine relations. This should be borne 
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in mind in planning the size of the cloth, the shape of the lace ao 
inserts, their arrangement on the cloth, the size of the edge and Ng % 
the placing of the design with relation to the cloth as a whole. oe 





Perhaps if one were to measure her work by the standard of 
excellence evident in the design and execution of the cloth 
illustrated in Fig. 5 she might arrive at something so beautiful 
that some day it would be tresured as this one is. This cloth is 
not filet crochet but it illustrates in a striking manner how 
beauty may be had through simplicity of design, thoughtful 
arrangement and careful workmanship. It shows too, how 
additional decorations may be added to a cloth in the way of 
embroidered design. 





PLATE WITH BERRIES—CLARA L. CONNOR 


Oil outside band and dust with 3 Pearl Grey, 4 Dark Grey, 4 Apple Green. Oil leaves and 
dust with Florentine Green. Berries and stems are Green Gold. 


Omit outline. 
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SATSUMA VASE WITH ALL OVER-PATTERN 
Elise Tally Hall 


5 leer may also be carried out on Belleek ware and is to be 

done in enamels. Outer part of circles in the sectional 
lines is Cafe au Lait and centers are Orange Red. Outer part 
of remaining circles is Lotus Yellow and centers are Orange 
No. 3. The remaining space in all centers is 3 parts White 
and 1 part Citron Yellow. Leaves are 1 part Sand and 1 part 
Florentine No. 2. Bands are Oak Brown. Dark tone at 
top and bottom is Cafe au Lait. 





FULL SIZE SECTION OF MEDALLION 
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BELLEEK OR SATSUMA BOWL | 

Elise Tally Hall 
O be carried out in enamels. Outside of center circle is 
Lavender. Outside of remaining circles and center of 
center circle is Cadet Blue. Centers are Warmest Pink. 
Light part of center circle is 3 parts White, 1 part Warmest 
Pink and in the outer circles, 2 parts White and 1 part Citron 
Yellow. Leaves are Grey Green. Bands around flowers and 
at the top and bottom of panel and light bands at the bottom 
of bowl are Grey Violet. Remaining bands are Cadet Blue. 
The grey background is Sand, or it may be painted with a thin 
wash of Banding Blue, a little Copenhagen Blue and Dark Grey. 
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Suggestions from the Color Supplement—Adeline Alsop Rob‘neau 
- | 
CHOCOLATE POT, CUP AND SAUCER—(Color Study) 
Albert W. Heckman 
HIS design is to be carried out with soft enamels on Belleek 
ware. A cool green such as an Egyptian turquoise 
with a light and’a dark yellow were used for the effect given 


in the illustration. 
e € 


CHINA CUP (Page 176) 


Lola A. St. John 
IL grey tones and dust with Florentine Green. Remainder 
of design is Green Gold. For the second fire paint the 
lighter tone in center of flowers with Yellow Green. 
ge 
FRUIT MOTIF FOR FRUIT BOWL (Page 177) 
Leah Rodman Tubby 
IL and dust grapes and all lines on the bowl with 2 parts 
Dark Blue for Dusting, } part Violet, 1 part Ivory Glaze, 
Oil leaves, stems and small squares above panel and dust 
with Water Lily Green. Oil fruit and dust with 3 parts Deep 
Ivory and 1 Peach Blossom. 
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CUP AND SAUCER (Page 170) 


Kathryn E. Cherry 


UTLINE the tips of buds in the conventional part and 
dust with Water Blue or Banding and a little Copen- 
hagen. Oil buds and stems or remainder of light part of con- 
ventional and dust with 1 Grey Blue, 1 Water Lily Green, 1 
Ivory Glaze. The dark bands are Gold. Paint flowers in 


medalions with Deep Blue Green and a little Violet, leaving the 
light part white. Centers are Albert Yellow shaded with Yel- 
low Brown. Leaves are Apple Green and a little Copenhagen 
Blue. .Shadows are Blood Red and a little Violet. The re- 
maining surface of the cup and saucer is tinted with a delicate 
wash of Albert Yellow and Dark Grey. 

















SERVICE PLATE—MAY B. HOELSCHER 


IRST Firing—Lay in the design in black outline. Back- 
eround of flowers Yellow Brown and Brown Green equal 


parts. Second Firing—Retouch outlines. Flower and leaves 


are in flat enamel. 


For flowers use Silver Yellow mixed 


with enamel shaded into a real delicate yellow. Centers 
Yellow Red. For leaves use Apple Green, touch of Deep 
Purple and Black. Always test the enamels before applying. 


Lay in gold. 
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SHERBET GLASS IN ENAMELS AND LUSTRE—LOLA A. ST. JOHN 
(Treatment for China page 174) 
ENAMEL DECORATION FOR GLASS 
D. M. Campana 


F you ask an old practical glass decorator how to produce 
successful relief-paste-work and relief enamel decorations, 
he will wink his eye and tell you that everybody can do it 
well, that a wise person will not give away his trade secrets, etc. 
L_, _ Every decorator is believed to have a special method, or a 
special enamel, or oil to mix them, or a special nack to apply 
it, but in the end every successful decorator does it very nearly 
in the same manner, and he will not undertake any work with 
anything else but what he knows by experience to be good. 
On the contrary, students will try many different materials, 
sometimes because they don’t know what is best, sometimes 
because their teacher told them so, and sometimes just to see 
how it works, the result being that they do not produce good 
work, lose confidence and besides lose glass, time and money. 
The spirit of experimenting is a commendable spirit, but rather 
costly, and as | have done a large quantity of fancy enamel 
work on Venetian Glass, I will gladly help the student with a 
few fundamental suggestions. 

Many enamels on the market are used by experienced 
decorators in glass factories with splendid results. Those 
decorators have studied and found the proper enamel for the 
special brand of glass they are painting, and it fires very well. 
It must be understood, however, that the body of glass itself 
has a certain influence on the enamels used in those decora- 
tions. In my working, I found that by a small addition of a 
special Kaolin to a good staple white enamel, this enamel 
works more steadily and surely when applied over any kind 
of glass. 

This is a great advantage. If you have a good reliable 
White Enamel, you already know a good deal toward success- 
ful enamel work. 

When I come to mix it, the Kaolin makes my enamel 
much smoother, and enamel must be very smooth. As to 
mixing of the enamel, I use nothing else but pure clean turpen- 
tine. 1 place on the slab the certain quantity of powder enamel 
required for the whole work, heap it up on a corner of the slab, 
take now with my knife a part of it and moisten with turpen- 
tine, smoothing it down carefully. I then heap it up. 

One of the general mistakes of students is to mix glass 
enamels too thick, I mix mine rather liquid, perhaps like 
cream, and mix only a small quantity at a time so as to have it 
always fresh. If you mix much of it at a time, the turpentine 
will evaporate before you use it up, and you are compelled to 
keep adding turpentine, in this way making the enamel too fat. 
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On the contrary, this small lot is easily used up, and a new lot 
quickly made. For every stroke I apply, I take new enamel 
and try to make every stroke work correctly without having 
to go over and over. It is true that turpentine alone will not 
give a thick, high body to the enamel, but it will avoid the 
boiling of the enamel one hundred per cent, and this lesson is 
meant for students rather than experienced artists, for the 
person that wishes to do well without much experimenting, 
rather than for a practical glass decorator 

If I wish to give more body to the enamel I| add either a 
drop of tar oil, or a drop of fresh Damar Varnish to twenty 
drops of fresh turpentine, but for general enamel work on 
glass you do not require much of thickness and the turpentine 
alone will be good and safe. | 

In other words, enamel boiling is caused sometimes by bad 
enamel, but more often by too much fat or bad oils used in 
mixing. I also dry my enamels well before I fire them, as the 
drying of the enamel during the firing affects the fusing action 
of the enamel] itself. 

I warn students that the keeping of the turpentine-mixred 
enamel in good condition requires some practice. Stir it up 
often, adding a trifle of turpentine so that it will keep always in a 
good running consistency, and discard what was left over or 
has dried. Above all have it half liquid. 

As for the brush I use long red sables, called Dresden 
liner, I clean my brush often of the old enamel, and scoop up 
enamel for every stroke. Referring to colored enamels, I find 
that these are not always reliable, and do often boil, so that I 
generally apply my enamel plain white, fire, and paint over 
it with colors on the second firing. 

Colors used over enamel should properly be glass colors 
as these are more soft than china colors. Another good use 
for enamel is a flat background, that (after firing) can be used 





SATSUMA VASE—Design suitable for glass enamel 
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FRUIT BOWL—LEAH RODMAN TUBBY (Treatment page 174) 





as a surface to paint monograms, or even designs, figures, 
flowers, ete. 

To be good, effects in enamel work over transparent glass 
should be delicate and light. Heavy designs, solid bands and 
showy flowers in enamel, give a clumsy appearance to the 
glass and make it cheap looking. On the other hand, a small 
festoon of flowers, or a delicate running design or light scrolls 
in a border form, with enamel, will be pretty, especially on 
bowls, dishes, or any kind of low shaped glass. 

As I mentioned before, I find it always more satisfactory 
to apply the enamel work, plain white, fire it, and paint it over 
with glass colors (not lustres) in the second firing. 

In mixing these glass colors, I again use turpentine as a 
medium, with a trifle of Damar varnish added to the turpentine. 
This to make the medium as reliable as possible. 

I have, in experimenting, applied the colors over the well 
dried white enamel, before this latter was fired, but though the 
work was sometimes successful, I find it would be dangerous 
for students, apt to tamper too much with the white enamel 
underneath. 

Taken all together, the important points for students to 
follow in enamel work, are as follows: 

1. See that you have a dependable smooth white enamel. 
. 2. Use no oils. Turpentine pure is good. When you 
are well acquainted with the work, you may add a trifle of 
fresh oil of tar or Damar, but very little. Use none at present. 

3. Have your enamel nearly liquid. Take up enamel 
for every stroke you apply. Clean your brush continually of 
the dried out enamel and stir up fresh, but small quantities of 
enamel. Throw old enamels aside. Apply the stroke in the 
proper place and do not tamper with it. 





Medallion for Center of Fruit Bowl 








Medallion for Sides of Fruit Bowl 


4. Dry your enamel thoroughly, in a hot place, before 
firing. 

5. Fire at a trifle higher heat than lustres. You can do 
this by placing enamel pieces a little back in the kiln. 

6. Apply white enamel, and if necessary, paint over on 
the second firing with glass colors. 

The next lesson will be on gold decoration on glass. 
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DESIGNS FROM THE WILD ROSE HIP (Page 18!) 
M. Janie Launt 
ORDER I—Rose-hip, Red Orange; leaves, Shading Green; 
stems, Copenhagen Grey with touch of Shading Green; 
black bands and vertical lines of Red Gold; black outlines. 

Border and medallion—Seed pods, Silver Yellow toned 
with Orange; other white units Orange; seeds, Hair Brown; 
other black units Olive Green; vertical lines of background, 
Bronze; black outline. 

Motif Il]—Rose-hip,] Orange; stem, Olive Green with 
touch of Orange, with same color in sepals of the rose hip; 
leaves, Moss Green with Olive Green. 

Motif I1V—Rose hip, Red Orange; leaves, Moss Green 
and Shading Green; stems, Bronze; sepals, Bronze. 

Design V—Rose hips at center, Orange Yellow, with Red 
Orange sepals; stems, Moss Green and Hair Brown; leaves, 
Apple Green; black center and spots within stem, Orange; 
dots, Orange Enamel. 

Medallion Design VI—-Center rose hip, Red Orange with 
Green Blue sepals; back, rose hips, Orange Yellow with Violet 
Blue sepals; stems, Violet Red; leaves, Yellow Green. 

sorder Design VII—-Large leaves, Apple Green; small 
leaves, Bright Yellow Green; rose hips, Orange Yellow with 
Violet Grey sepals; horizontal lines, Violet of Gold; dots, 
Yellow enamel; black outlines; stems, Soft Grey Green, 
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PLATE (February Color Study) 
May B. Hoelscher 

IRST Firing—Outline everything except large flowers in 
black. Outline large flowers in gold. Lay all geomet- 
rical figures in gold except drop design which is in Delft. blue. 
The center of this design is in gold. Background of border 
Yellow Brown and Brown Green, equal parts. Center of plate 

the same only padded very light. 

Second Fire—Three large flowers are first Delft Blue, shaded 
in three tones, The outer one is the darkest. Second Yellow 
Brown and the third Old Rose. “Brown 4and Deep Purple.”’ 
Leaves, Apple Green, touch of Deep Purple and Black. Small 
flowers group; center flower Delft Blue with gold center, small 
flowers, one on either side, Old Rose. Center gold. Mix the 
colors for flowers and leaves with enamels and test, then lay 
in flat enamel. Lay all gold twice. 





ART NOTE 


In the January number of the “‘Century’’ Magazine are 
examples of American Craftsmanship photographed by Hazel 
H. Adler. Out of ten groups five are examples of keramic art. 
Mrs. Adelaide Alsop Robineau is represented by a group of 
her beautiful incised porcelains. Leon Volkmar and Jeanne 
Durant Rice have collaborated on a beautiful dinner set of 
white majolica. There is a group of interesting pottery from 
the Newcomb College, New Orleans and two breakfast sets 
in overglaze decoration by artists familiar to Keramic Studio 
readers, Anna Southern Tardy of Birmingham, Ala., and Mrs. 
Sarah A. Draegert of Brooklyn, N. Y. The other five groups 
are examples of wood carving, designing and weaving and 
metal work. 


SALAD BOWL AND PLATE—M. LOUISE ARNOLD 


Black, Black; grey, Green; white, Gold; or Black and Silver on Celadon Ware. 
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ELDERBERRY BLOSSOM VASE—ALBERT W. HECKMAN 


4 design is to be carried out in flat colors dusted on. in the design. Second Fire—Oil and dust all the leaves and 

Draw in the design and dust all the background with stems with Water Lily Green one part and Glaze for Green 
Grey Blue. Clean out all the design and dust the flowers with -four parts. Third Fire—Dust the whole vase with Glaze for 
Yellow for Dusting, allowing an edge around the flowers with- Green and clean the color from over the flowers. 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


JESSIE M. BARD - - - - - - -  Epitor 


Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa. 








KATHRYN E. CHERRY’S PLATE 
Kathryn E. Cherry 


AINT all dark tones except tips of berries with Green Gold. 

The berries are White Gold or Silver. Tips of berries 

are Yellow Brown and a touch of Yellow Red Grey. Space 

near edge of plate is Yellow Brown Lustre or a thin wash of 
Yellow Brown paint. 


- « 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


G. W. P.—1—Can you tell me of as good a book on “Color” as Batchelder’s 
is on design, and do you know of any color charts and where same can be gotten? 

2.— Are colored enamels opaque enough to fire the same color on blue, mauve 
and yellow Japanese pottery, as they are on white china? 

1. ‘There are a great many good books out on Color. Write to Brentano, 
New York City for information. Arthur Dow has a book on Design with 


quite a little space devoted to color. The Prang Co., Chicago, or New York 
office has color charts. 

2. Yes, the enamels will not be affected by color under them. 

L.. D.—Sometime ago in giving an account of an exhibition of Keramic 
work you spoke of a group beautifully done in “splash lustre’ work. What do 
you mean by “splash lustre” work and how is it done? 

The term is probably a local one, it probably is the method of flowing 
one color into another obtaining a variegated effect. Two brushes are neces: 
sary for this using a separate brush for each color in order not to mix the lustres 
Apply as ordinarily working first with one color and then the other. 

H. B. K. 1—As a gift from a friend I received with much pleasure the 
January Keramic Studio. 

1—In it is a design by Mrs. H. B. Paist. The outline is not given in the 
treatment. I want to useit on afruit set. Thought of using green gold for panels 
band and outline of stems and leaves with the treatment given. 

I made a design with stick printing that is suggestive of wall paper and lino- 
leum and after reading the article on textile designing in the magazine I am 
determined to try again but would like to send my design to a critic to find tf il is 
worthy of consideration. Where should such design be sent? 

1. The gold willbe allright as you suggest or you may omit the outline 
entirely. 

2. The design could be sent to any teacher of design, a number of them 
being advertised in this magazine or it could be sent to a factory manufactur- 
ing linoleum. 





PLATE DESIGN—KATHRYN E. CHERRY 
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DESIGNS{ ADAPTED FROM THE WILD ROSE-HIP—M. JANIE LAUNT . (Treatment page 177) 
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DESIGN FOR MARMALADE JAR AND PLATE—FLORENCE McCRAY 


Lines back of design, bands and handles Green Gold. Oranges Orange Enamel shaded. Leaves Dull Green Enamel. 
Stems Red Brown. 
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SNOWBERRIES—MARGARET WATKEYS 


UTLINE is Shading Green and Copenhagen Blue. Light Red. Leaves are Yellow Green, Shading Green and Copen- 
part of berries is left white and shaded with Albert Yel- hagen Blue with Brown Green added for the darker tones. 
low and a little Violet with Brown Green" added” for deepest Background is Dark Grey and a little Banding Blue. 
shadows. Stems are Violet, Brown Green and a little Blood 
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ART NOTES 


Twenty-four members of the Twin City Keramic Club 


met at luncheon in St. Paul on Friday, Jan. the 18th, after 
which they visited the Minnesota State Capital accompanied 
by Mr. Lauros M. Phoenix, a local Mural Artist, who analysed 
the mural decorations throughout the building for the benefit 
of the Club. The mural paintings include some of the most 
important work of such well known men as John LaFarge, 
Kenyon Cox, Blashfield and Simmons, besides tnany wall 
paintings by lesser lights. 








KERAMIC STUDIO 


A class has been formed in St. Paul, Minn., to study de- 
sign under the direction of Henrietta Barclay Paist. The 
course will consist of at least twelve lessons and will continue 
into the spring months 

Now, while the demand for the finished products is light, 
is the time to study, to prepare for busier times sure to come 
after the war. A conscientious study of the principles of design 
doubles the efficiency of a decorator. China decorators, take 
notice and take advantage of the lull instead of bemoaning the 
lack of demand. 





PLATE BORDER—MRS. F. H. HANNEMAN 


Oil leaves sand stems and dust with Water Green No. 2, 


Outline and dark bands are Green Gold. 


Oil grey band and dust with 1 Dove Grey and 1 Pear! Grey. 
Second Fire—Paint over fiowers and buds with a thin wash of Albert Yellow 
and Yellow Brown and wide space at edge with Pearl Grey, and a little Albert Yellow. 
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PLATE AND BOWL-—HILL CARTER LUCAS 
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Paint the black and let it stand about an hour and then dust over it with Black, this is easier than to oil the fine 
black lines and gives the same effect. Second Fire—Paint the orange color with Orange Lustre. 





